SOME ADAPTED FRAGMENTS OF SEVERAL 


CORRESPONDENCE EXCHANGES III (Part ID: 
On Nature.' 


D: There are some (perhaps metaphysical) questions that have come to my mind: 


e How cana wild nature give birth to an unnatural world? And if this happened, 
by what right can we come and say “this is unnatural”, if it was actually, far 
back in time, started through natural processes? 


e More importantly, where can the line be drawn between natural and artificial, 
when we know that one “gave birth” to the other? 


e When we say that wild nature excludes artificial things, what do we mean 
exactly? Where does “artificial” start? And what differentiates an “artificial 
tool” froma “natural tool”, for example? 


e And why did it happen to be humans, of all beings, that managed to 
overexploit this potential for extreme domestication of wild nature? 


I ask for your opinion on these things. 


U.R.: The questions you raise are not exactly metaphysical (i.e., impossible to be 
solved logically inferring the answers from empirical facts), but certainly they are 
close to it. Strictly taken, they are merely descriptive issues (they refer only to 
descriptions of reality, and do not imply evaluations or value judgements about it), so 
in principle they should be possible to solve them empirically. But I am afraid that 
you, like most people, are not separating strictly the merely descriptive from the 
prescriptive, evaluative or normative (the moral or ethical), and are mixing up both, 
complicating enormously the correct understanding and discussion of the matter. For 
example, when you say, hear or read “unnatural” I believe that you don’t simply think 
coldly about what is not natural (whatever “natural” is), but you also feel and try to 
express an emotion, a value judgement about it (i.e., that you feel that to be 
“unnatural” is bad). I will try to take this into account and to go over it in order to 
answer the questions. Basically I will try to separate the literal descriptive aspect of 
them from their “tacit” moral or emotional aspect, answering first and mainly to the 
former without making or assuming any value judgements. Finally I will say 
something about the moral aspect of the matter. 


I am going to number each question as follows: 
i. How can a wild nature give birth to an unnatural world? 


ii. By what right can we come and say "this is unnatural", if it was actually, far 
back in time, started through natural processes? 


iii. Where can the line be drawn between natural and artificial, when we know that 
one "gave birth" to the other? 


' Adaptation of the exchange between D. and Ultimo Reducto (U.R.) from August 30th to 
October 14th, 2019. Original letters were written in English. © Copyright 2019, Ultimo 
Reducto, for the fragments originally written by U.R. 


iv. When we say that wild nature excludes artificial things, what do we mean 
exactly? 


v. Why did it happen to be humans, of all beings, that managed to overexploit 
this potential for extreme domestication of wild nature? 


First of all, you should have made clear what you are referring to exactly in each case. 


For example, you can’t say “natural” (or “unnatural”) without explaining 
unequivocally what are you meaning (and what you aren’t) by it. To try to answer 
those questions adequately, first I should know what you exactly mean by “natural” 
and by “unnatural”. 


I can guess that by “unnatural” you mean at least one of these things: 


(a) Simply “artificial”, that is, what is made by human beings (or by some kind of 
technological system originally made by humans); also known as 
“anthropogenic” or “anthropeic”’. 


(b) What is not natural. 
(c) What is anti-natural (opposite to or incompatible with which is natural). 


But then I still should know what do you are meaning by “natural”. “Natural” can 
mean at least three different things: 


(1) Anything, if we understand by “natural” what is part of Nature, and by 
“Nature” everything that exists (the Cosmos, the Physis of your Old Greek 
ancestors), that is, everything that is nor “supernatural”. Everything that is 
material (or physical) or which existence is based on physical things and 
processes is “natural” according to this approach; and the rest is 
“supernatural”, i.e. it isn’t anything material (or it isn’t based on physical 
things or processes) at all. 


(2) Anything that is not artificial, if we understand by “natural” what is part of 
Nature, and by “Nature” everything that is not artificial. 


(3) Anything that is part of the essence of a given being, if by “natural” we 
understand what is part of the nature of a being, and by “nature” the essence of 
a being. The “nature” of a being is what it tends to be by itself, intrinsically, 
independently of circumstances. 


The meaning (1) is rarely used outside of some quite reduced philosophical or 
“intellectual” milieus. Usually, ordinary and down-to-earth people think of (2) or (3) 
when they use the term “natural”, so I am going to discard (1). 


If by “natural” you meant (2), then (b) would mean simply “artificial” (non-2) and 
then (b) would be the same as (a), and (c) would mean what is opposite to (2) (anti-2), 
i.e., what goes against that what is non-artificial or is incompatible with it. 


If you meant (3), then (b) would mean simply non-intrinsic, contingent, what is caused 
by external circumstances, different of the essence (“nature”) of a given being (non-3), 
and (c) would mean what is contrary to the essence of a given being (anti-3). 


I can’t know surely when you mean (a), when (b) or when (c). Nor I can know surely 
when do you mean (2) and when (3). So I am going to make some suppositions or 
hypothesis about what do you mean with “unnatural” (and with “natural”) in your 
questions, and to try to answer some of them. 


- Supposition (A): You mean (b) and (2), that is, you mean that “unnatural” is simply 
the same as “artificial”, so the questions could be “translated” as follows: 


i. 


il. 


lil. 


vi. 


How can that what is not artificial give birth to artificial things? 


How is it rationally possible to say “this is artificial” if it was actually, far back 
in time, started through non-artificial processes? 


Where can the line be drawn between non-artificial and artificial? 


. What do we mean exactly when we say that what is not artificial excludes 


artificial things? 
What differentiates an “artificial tool” from a “non-artificial tool”? 


Why did it happen to be humans, of all beings, that managed to overexploit 
this potential for extreme differentiation from non artificial things 
(artificialization)? 


- Supposition (B): You mean (b) and (3), that is, you mean that “unnatural” is simply 
“different from the nature or essence of a given being”, so the questions could be 
“translated” as follows: 


i. 


il. 


ii. 


vi. 


How can what is essential give birth to non-essential things? 


How is it rationally possible to say “this is different to the essence of 
something” if it was actually, far back in time, started through the essential 
processes of this thing? 


Where can the line be drawn between non-essential and essential? 


. What do we mean exactly when we say that what is essential excludes non- 


essential things? 
What differentiates a “non-essential tool” from an “essential tool”? 


Why did it happen to be humans, of all beings, that managed to overexploit 
this potential for extreme differentiation from essential things? 


- Supposition (C): You mean (c) and (2), so the questions could be “translated” as 
follows: 


i. 


ii. 


ii. 


iv. 


vi. 


How can what is not artificial give birth to things that are contrary to what is 
not artificial? 


How is it rationally possible to say “this is contrary to what is not artificial” if 
it was actually, far back in time, started through non-artificial processes? 


Where can the line be drawn between what is non-artificial and what is 
contrary to the non-artificial? 


What do we mean exactly when we say that what is not artificial excludes 
things that are contrary to the non-artificial? 


What differentiates a “tool contrary to the non-artificial” from a “non-artificial 
tool”? 


Why did it happen to be humans, of all beings, that managed to overexploit 
this potential for extreme opposition to non-artificial things? 


- Supposition (D): You mean (c) and (3), so the questions could be “translated” as 
follows: 


i. How can what is essential give birth to things that are contrary to the essence 
of something (anti-essential)? 


ii. How is it rationally possible to say “this is contrary to the essence of 
something” if it was actually, far back in time, started through the essential 
processes of this thing? 


iii. Where can the line be drawn between anti-essential and essential? 


iv. What do we mean exactly when we say that what is essential exclude anti- 
essential things? 


v. What differentiates an “‘anti-essential tool” from an “essential tool”? 


vi. Why did it happen to be humans, of all beings, that managed to overexploit 
this potential for extreme opposition to essential things? 


- Supposition (E): You mean several of these senses simultaneously. If this is the 
case, you should make clear your mind and try to express yourself more precisely 
and unequivocally before raising any questions, because it is impossible to know 
exactly what you are meaning in each question. 


For the sake of brevity, in any of the suppositions, I have not differentiated between 
Nature generally and wild Nature particularly, and have named both simply as 
“Nature”, though they are not strictly the same (wild Nature is a part of Nature in 
general, but since thousands of years ago, not all parts of Nature are wild anymore; 
some have been imprisoned, enslaved, controlled, tamed or domesticated, so they are 
not wild anymore). Remember that wild Nature is everything that is non-artificial and 
autonomous. Here, we are going to include in the discussion everything that is not 
artificial, regardless it is still autonomous (wild) or not. In fact, people often uses the 
term “Nature” to refer mostly to “wild Nature”. Many times when most of us think of 
“Nature”, we actually think mainly or only of non-controlled Nature, of a Nature that 
follows its own dynamics; that is, of wild Nature. 


I have considered, for the sake of brevity too, only wild Nature (or Nature) on Earth, 
though (wild) Nature includes also the rest of the universe beyond Earth. And 
actually, most people most of the time when think or speak about “(wild) Nature” 
refer only to this, to Earth’s (wild) Nature. 


I also have considered that when you say “domestication” you would be meaning 
making what is “natural” go “unnatural”, according to the meaning of “natural” and 
“unnatural” in each particular supposition. 


Taking all this into account, in (A), (B) and (C) and (D) there are some questions that 
seem quite strange or even nonsensical to me, so I won’t even try to answer some of 
them. They are: (B) i, (B) v, (B) vi, (C) iv, (C) v, (D) i, (D) v and (D) vi. 
Some others also seem very strange or have a so obvious answer that to have to 
answer seriously to them seems absurd, but I will try to answer them anyway. 
So: 
(A) 

i. How can what is not artificial give birth to artificial things? Giving birth to 

humans. If artificial is what is made by humans (or by technological systems 


originally made by humans), then humans are necessary for artificial things to 
exist. Nature made humans, and humans made artificial things, by definition. 
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il. 


ii. 


iv. 


vi. 


How is it rationally possible to say “this is artificial” if it was actually, far 
back in time, started through non-artificial processes? Because, at some point, 
humans (or technology originally made by humans) took part in its 
elaboration. Something is artificial if humans made it. If not, it isn’t. Humans 
emerged at some point in evolution, and since then we began to made things, 
thus those things were/are artificial, and those things existing prior to that 
point or not made by us weren’t/ aren’t. 


Where can the line be drawn between non-artificial and artificial? At the 
emergence of humanity (of Homo genus, or maybe even of Hominidae family) 
in evolution. In can be some blurred, imprecise point, but this doesn’t mean 
that there is not such point (or limited particular period of time) at all. We, 
humans, or hominids of any species, appeared at some point and began to 
make things, and since then there have been existing artificial (i.e., made by 
us) things. 


What do we mean exactly when we say that what is not artificial excludes 
artificial things? That the set of non-artificial things excludes the set of 
artificial things, i.e., that both sets are different and separated; that there isn’t 
any intersection between both sets (a subset where things that were artificial 
and non-artificial simultaneously could exist); or that none of both sets can 
include the other as a subset of it. If X and non-X sets are separated and 
independent (without intersection), something that belongs to X can’t be part 
of non-X at the same time. It is basic set logics. 


What differentiates an “artificial tool” from a “non-artificial tool”? At first 
glance, I’m tempted to answer that what differentiates them is that the former 
has been made by humans (or by technology originally made by humans) and 
the latter hasn’t. This is so obvious that it seems ridiculous to ask about it, so I 
am thinking that what you were trying to ask is something different. 


Maybe you are calling “natural tools” those tools used by humans and made by 
them only using non-artificial (not essentially modified or non-synthetic) 
materials or substances, such as a wooden chair? Well, if so, I have to tell you 
that this kind of things supposedly “natural”, in the sense of “non-artificial”, 
are indeed artificial too, because they are made by humans, though they may 
have made them using non-artificial materials. They at least modified non- 
essential aspects of those materials (e.g., their shape) to make the tool. 


The only “natural tools”, in the sense of completely “non-artificial tools”, used 
by humans would be those that weren’t made by them. E.g., to use a rolling 
stone directly taken from a river bed as a hammer, without modifying it 
previously at all. Or, also, “non-artificial tools” could be those tools used and 
made by non-humans. E.g., a chewed stick used by a chimpanzee to gather 
ants or termites.” If the being that makes the tool is not human (neither 
originally made by humans -like a robot, for example-) the tool is not 
artificial, by definition. Even if it can be virtually identical to another tool 
made by a human. 


Why did it happen to be humans, of all beings, that managed to overexploit 
this potential for extreme differentiation from non artificial things 


See, for example: “Tool use in chimpanzees?” in  OneKindPlanet: 
(https://onekindplanet.org/animal-biology/tool-use/tool-use-in-chimpanzees/). 





(B) 


(C) 


ii. 


iv. 


(artificialization)? Well, I suppose that here you would be asking why do 
humans managed to modify and make so much things. In my opinion, it has to 
do with the relatively simultaneous and mutually reinforcing (synergic) 
gathering of some circumstances or traits necessary to do it. Among the more 
remarkable were: to have an opposable thumb in each hand; to walk only with 
our hind legs (bipedalism) freeing hands to manipulate and hold things; to 
have a high degree of intelligence, compared with other species; to be social; 
etc. This enabled us to make and/or use things (tools) that in turn enabled us to 
make even more things. And so on. Other species have some of those traits 
(high degree of intelligence, sociability, opposable thumbs, some kind of 
bipedalism, etc.) too, but none has all of them simultaneously and in the same 
degree than us, so some of these species can use or even make some tools too, 
but they can’t begin a technological creation process that extends widely in 
time (and space) similar to that we began (at least for now; maybe some day 
into the future another species will evolve in such way that would enable it to 
develop a similar process). 


. How is it rationally possible to say “this is different from the essence of 


something” if it was actually, far back in time, started through the essential 
processes of this thing? Because at some point it changed qualitatively, and 
quit being what was until then to become something different. It is the way 
things usually evolve and end up becoming something completely or at least 
quite different; they change. 


Where can the line be drawn between non-essential and essential? The 
essential are those traits that are independent of external circumstances or 
influences; what the beings tend to be by themselves. So everything that is 
circumstantial or contingent (product of the external circumstances) is not 
essential. Thus the line is drawn where external circumstances influence the 
way something is. The part of the being that is produced by external 
circumstances is non-essential, the part that is produced independently of them 
is essential. In the case we are discussing, living beings tend to be what their 
genome “tells” them to be, but they can be influenced by external (to their 
genome) circumstances that more or less modify the expression of those genes. 
What genes “tell” them to be is their nature, their essence. What circumstances 
make them to be, and to the extent they make them to be so, is not their nature 
(it is non-essential; it is contingent, circumstantial, “environmental” —in the 
original sense of “environment” as simply everything that surrounds a being-). 


What do we mean exactly when we say that what is essential excludes non- 
essential things? That the set of essential traits excludes the set of non- 
essential traits. That these sets haven’t an intersection subset common to both 
of them, and that each one of them isn’t a subset of the other but an 
independent set. That if something is essential, it cannot be non-essential 
simultaneously (at least for the same being). 
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ii. 


lil. 


vi. 


(D) 


See, 


How can what is not artificial give birth to things that are contrary to what is 
not artificial? How can a mother give birth to a son who some years later kills 
her? How can an organism produce cancerous cells which later harm or kill it? 
How can a man make a gun and then use it to commit suicide? How ancient 
biosphere produced photosynthetic beings that then poisoned it with oxygen 
causing the almost total extinction of anaerobic organisms’? To give birth to 
something contrary to the system that gave birth to it, though it is not too 
frequent (otherwise there wouldn’t be complex systems; living organisms 
included), it is not a so rare phenomenon either if you look at reality carefully. 
Simply, a system (supersystem) produces sometimes an element of itself 
(subsystem) that at some point develops some traits that enable it to transgress 
the limitations imposed on it until then by the structure and dynamics of the 
supersystem to which it belonged, and this subsystem begins to evolve 
independently from the supersystem, or even to expand at the expense of it, 
causing harm to the supersystem or even replacing it. In the case we are 
discussing, Nature (the non-artificial world) gave birth to humans who, thanks 
to technology (the artificial world), transgressed progressively more and more 
of the non-artificial limitations that were operating on us until then, so we 
expanded at the expense of the rest of the world causing harm to it, that is, we 
and many of our works became anti-Nature, contrary to Nature. 


How is it rationally possible to say “this is contrary to what is not artificial” 
(anti-non-artificial) if it was actually, far back in time, started through non- 
artificial processes? Because the former is opposed to the latter or 
incompatible with it. Because the former harms, subjects, replaces or destroys 
the latter. As I just have explained, it is not so strange or impossible that 
sometimes a system spontaneously, by its own dynamics, creates its own 
opposite that ends harming, destroying, enslaving or even replacing it. 


Where can the line be drawn between non-artificial and anti-non-artificial? 
Where artificial things became contrary to or incompatible with non-artificial 
world, causing harm to it, subjecting it to them or replacing it. 


Why did it happen to be humans, of all beings, that managed to overexploit 
this potential for extreme opposition to non-artificial world? I don’t know. 
Probably by mere chance. In the history of the evolution of living things, we 
(or better, our former ancestors) ended up gathering the adequate requisites 
and conditions at the adequate time and place to do it. We simply began a 
demographic-technological-social-cultural development process that soon 
escaped from our control and grew more and more, and that harmed Nature 
(non-artificial world) more and more, till now. But as I have said, I think that 
with enough time there could be also other species that perhaps in a remote 
future might end up doing something similar. 


for example: Phil Plait, “Poisoned Planet”, Slate, July 28, 2014. 


(https://slate.com/technology/2014/07/the-great-oxygenation-event-the-earths-first-mass- 
extinction.html). 





ii. How is it rationally possible to say “this is contrary to the essence of 
something” if it was actually, far back in time, started through the essential 
processes of this thing? Because a thing can produce other things that end up 
being contrary to or incompatible with itself, as I have said. It is not 
impossible and it sometimes happens. For example, man has created some 
social conditions that are unavoidably contrary to the adequate expression of 
his own nature, i.e., conditions that are contrary to the essence of human 
beings. 


iii. Where can be the line drawn between anti-essential and essential? Where the 
former is contrary to or incompatible with the latter. Where the former makes 
impossible the full and adequate expression of the latter. 


iv. What do we mean exactly when we say that what is essential excludes anti- 
essential things? I don’t say this. The essence of a system can make it to do 
some things that end up preventing it from further expressing its very own 
essence. For example, human nature made us able (or even made it necessary 
for us) to make tools, but with time, those tools ended up enabling the 
emergence of a social-cultural system in which is impossible to express 
adequately, fully and autonomously our own nature anymore. 


vi. — 
(E) - 


I suppose that you were mainly referring to Nature taken as the set constituted by all 
things that are not artificial, to “natural” as what is not artificial and to “unnatural” as 
what is anti-natural (contrary to Nature). So you mainly would be referring to (A) and 
(C), but not so much to (B) and (D). If so, your main doubts could be summarized as: 
“Why do we feel that anti-natural (what harms Nature) is bad?”; “Why to be artificial 
or not is a so important criterion to determine not only what is natural, but also what is 
anti-natural?”; “Can’t there be also non-artificial things that harm wild Nature?”; 
“Isn’t artificialization also realized by other non-human species?”; “Are we and our 
works part of Nature or not?”; and, if not, “Why only we and our works?”. 


Well, the first question (“Why do we feel that anti-natural -what harms Nature- is 
bad?”) is mostly metaphysical, so see the two last paragraphs of this reply for an 
answer. I am only going to point out that probably there are also some (probably 
natural; in the sense of essential) psychological traits, at least in some humans, that 
make them to feel such things as that Nature has intrinsic value, that this value is 
supreme (the most important value), that those artificial things that attempt against 
Nature are bad and should disappear, that complex technology is bad, etc. And that 
those traits are more intensely felt and expressed in some humans than in others. But 
also it is a fact that many people don’t feel things this way, and that some of them feel 
things quite differently or even the opposite way (that Nature is intrinsically valueless 
or even bad, that complex technology is neutral or good, etc.). 


Regarding the second question (“Why to be artificial or not is a so important criterion 
to determine not only what is natural, but also what is anti-natural?”), artificiality is a 
so important criterion because it is the only logically consistent and the less 
problematic way to approach to this issues. If you blur or delete this frontier, it is 
impossible to distinguish what is Nature and what isn’t, and thus everything ends up 
being regarded as natural (i.e., you end up assuming the concept (1) of “natural’’) or, 


which amounts to the same, nothing is regarded as natural (i.e., absurdly denying the 
existence of that what is not artificial and regarding everything as artificial). In 
practice this means that we will end up assuming that nothing acts against Nature or 
that we would be unable to tell apart what does and what don’t. If we reject, and thus 
blur or delete this boundary, everything will be Nature (or nothing will be), thus 
nothing will seem to be really contrary to or incompatible with Nature. So we 
probably would end up considering that all the impacts that we cause on Nature are 
not actually impacts, that they don’t exist and that they should be regarded as a mere 
illusion. If non-human Nature couldn’t be differentiated from artificial things, it would 
not be a valid reference anymore. It would be replaced by a total lack of references 
(the void) or more probably (because we need references anyway) by the artificial 
world (that is by what is human-made) and by human beings as reference 
(anthropocentrism), which would be, among some other nonsense, a sort of absurd 
solipsism, a kind of trying to elevate from the ground by pulling up one’s own hair. 
This, by the way, is what humanism has been doing for many centuries. We need 
references, yes, but in order to be valid and really useful, references have to be always 
external to ourselves. This is why it is so important to assume the so called 
“human/Nature” dualism (i.e., the differentiation between both). The acknowledging 
of the existence of the boundary between Nature and the artificial world provides the 
only valid reference to approach this issue adequately. The alternative references (i.e., 
that everything is Nature and everything is natural—or even worse, that everything is 
human culture, everything is artificial-; or that there is no real difference between 
what is not artificial and the artificial) actually mean that Nature (the non-artificial 
world) doesn’t exist, that non-artificial ecosystems or wilderness don’t exist, which is 
nonsense. Or, more probably in practice, that even the most developed technology, the 
most artificial environment, the most polluted or degraded ecosystem are 
indistinguishable from a well preserved non-artificial ecosystem, from a wilderness; 
that a robot is indistinguishable not only from a human person, but from any other 
complex animal; that a city is indistinguishable from an old growth forest.“ 


If you have a better criterion to develop a theory that explains and articulates the 
feelings that some of us have about the relationships between humans (and our works) 
and the rest of the world, I would like to know about it. 


Regarding the third question (“Can’t be also non-artificial things that harm wild 
Nature?”), the answer is no. Not because there are not (or cannot be) some non- 
artificial things that destroy, harm or replace some other non artificial things. There 
are such things: asteroids, natural catastrophes, predators, parasites, poisons, diseases, 
etc. But they are non-artificial, so they are also part of Nature (i.e., of the non-artificial 
world) and then what they do is also part of natural (i.e., non-artificial) dynamics. 
They actually don’t go against Nature but follow it at another scale, even though, in 
doing it, they can harm sometimes some parts of it. The harm made by natural (non- 
artificial) things to other non-artificial things is also part of Nature (of its dynamics).° 


* And, entering the moral aspect, this things not only would be mutually indistinguishable, but 
also morally equivalent (i.e., of equal value). This means that rejecting this frontier would not 
only make impossible to descriptively distinguish between Nature and human culture, but 
also, and because of it, to evaluate and make clear value judgements about their relationship. 
Everything we did to Nature would be then equally acceptable. 

> By the way, and again entering for a moment the moral aspect of the matter, if we 
considered that those non-artificial things that harm other non-artificial things are bad, that is, 
as bad as artificial things that harm Nature, then we should prevent or even eliminate those 


Regarding the fourth question (“Isn’t artificialization also realized by other non- 
human species?”), the answer is no. By definition, artificialization is made only by 
humans. Certainly, modifications of natural materials and environments are certainly 
carried out by many other species. Beavers build dams that change profoundly some 
riparian ecosystems.° Chimps make tools (see above). Elephants and other large 
herbivores modify profoundly their natural environments.’ But none of those non- 
human modifications (or their effects) can be strictly called “artificialization”, because 
they are not realized by human beings. And, while sometimes this non-human 
modifications of non-artificial materials or systems can be equivalent to some kinds or 
levels of artificialization, to date the scale and the intensity of the effects of most of 
those non-human modifications most on most times have not been even remotely 
close to the scale and the intensity of the effects of many (maybe most of) the 
modifications (artificializations) carried out by human beings.* Maybe some day in the 
remote future will come when it should have to be considered if the modifications 
made by some future non-human species would be equivalent in scale and intensity to 
those modifications made by ourselves (artificialization). But for now it is not usually 
the case. Non-human species almost always modify much less intensely and widely 
their natural environment than us. 


Regarding the fifth question (“Are we and/or our works part of Nature or not?”), my 
answer is no. Regarding our works, I have already answered above (the artificial and 
the non-artificial are mutually excluding sets, by definition). And regarding us, 
obviously we were part of Nature (i.e., of the non-artificial world) some time ago, 
when we emerged as species (Homo sapiens), but beyond that point, we have 
progressively artificialized our immediate environment and our ways of life so much 
that now we aren’t part of Nature anymore. 


However, I must make an important nuance: we aren’t part of Nature now, but our 
nature (i.e., our essence) keeps on being part of it. It virtually has not changed. So we 
are not part of Nature anymore, but our nature keeps on making us to act as we were. 
And this causes us and Nature many problems. 


Could we be part of Nature again some time in the future? I seriously doubt it, given 
our natural traits (our essential capacities, tendencies and necessities) that enable or 


non-artificial things too, and in trying to do so, we would end up causing much more harm to 
Nature than that we tried to avoid acting this way. So, if only for this practical reason (and not 
only for it), it is much better to limit our rejection to only those artificial things that cause 
harm to Nature. 

° See, for example, Rebekah Levine and Grant A. Meyer, “Beaver-generated disturbance 
extends beyond active dam sites to enhance stream morphodynamics and riparian plant 
recruitment”, Nature, May 31, 2019. 
(https://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pmc/articles/PMC6544642/) 

7 See for example, Graham I. H. Kerley et al., “Effects of elephants on ecosystems and 
biodiversity”, in Elephant Management; A Scientific Assessment for South Africa, Scholes, R 
J, and K G Mennell, eds., Johannesburg: Wits University Press, 2008: 
https://www.researchgate.net/publication/40802632 Effects_of elephants_on_ecosystems_an 
d_biodiversity; and Gregory P. Asner et al., “Large-scale impacts of herbivores on the 
structural diversity of African savannas”, PNAS, March 24, 2009: 
https://www.pnas.org/content/106/12/4947.full 

8 I have already cited above one ancient possible exception above: the poisoning of the early 
anaerobic biosphere with oxygen by the first photosynthetic beings. 

? Or maybe as genus (Homo); or as family (Hominidae). We could discuss much about when 
was this exact moment in our evolutionary history. 











even push us to transgress material limitations. Even in the highly improbable case in 
which we all agreed to try or if the circumstances changed so much that made us live 
again in some very, very primitive conditions, we wouldn’t be able to keep on being 
part of Nature for much time without transgressing its material limitations sooner or 
later (probably sooner) again. Though perhaps, depending on the circumstances, we 
wouldn’t transgress them to the extreme extent we have done up to now. 


And regarding the sixth question (“Why only we and our works are not part of 
Nature?”’), see the answer to the second question (“Why to be artificial or not is a so 
important criterion to determine, not only what is natural, but also what is anti- 
natural?’’). 


Finally, whatever your original questions mean, you seem to be implicitly asking if it 
is bad to be anti-natural (whatever it means “natural” here) and why. This is indeed a 
metaphysical question that can’t be logically answered basing on empirical facts. One 
has to feel the same values on which the answer is based to be able to actually agree 
about its evaluation of facts. If not, any logical discussion about those values will be 
mostly useless and unproductive. You can’t show somebody why something is (or 
isn’t) bad or valuable if he doesn’t see it by himself (or if he doesn’t see that any other 
bad, valuable or non-valuable thing that you can logically compare with it is or isn’t 
bad or valuable). There have to be always a minimum sharing of values to attain an 
agreement through mere logical arguments about moral evaluations. 


So, if I say that something is (or isn’t) bad or that it is (or isn’t) valuable, and you ask 
me why it is (or isn’t) bad or valuable, I only can act in two ways, either trying to 
enumerate a list of real effects or traits of this thing that I feel that make it bad or 
valuable (or non-bad or non-valuable), or simply saying: “because it is just like that”. 
In either way I can’t convince anybody who doesn’t share previously with me the 
values on which I am basing my statement. 


D: J try, as much as possible, not to make value judgments when asking about these 
things. Values come about irrationally; as you say, some people feel that wild nature 
has value, and others don't. Logic doesn't determine values, emotion does. But which 
course of action must be taken based on said values, is definitely the area where 
rationality comes in. Anyway, I think we have the same or very similar values 
(meaning that our “feeling” or irrational part of our judgment is the same). So my 
questions concerned facts. 


I also sometimes use both the term “made by humans” and “done by humans” in 
conjunction with “artificial”. I do not know whether you include [in your definition of 
“artificial”] things “done” by humans in your definition though, or only the “made” 
things. 


The last part of your previous answer is incredibly important, because you ask exactly 
the kinds of questions I had felt that I had asked, but which I only implied. 


I completely accept the criterion of artificial-or-not on precisely those merits you 
enumerated. But I do need to define artificiality too, in order to use it as a criterion. 


The main issue that has been raised in my mind is that the definition of artificial as 
“human made” seems arbitrary. It also seems to exclude what in my mind are 
genetically ingrained, animal-like activities, things that tie any animal (humans 
included) to its ecosystem. 


Primitive humans also do and even make things that animals do; their lives had in fact 
been very similar for millions of years, almost indistinguishable. I think wildness or 
artificiality would need a better definition, at which you hinted before, which would 
have to do with expressing or not expressing, anything that is “essential” to humans. 
To me, a few examples of obviously natural -non-artificial and essential- human 
activities (mirrored in similar ways in countless other species) are: the need for food 
and water, and its acquisition by the exercise of one's naturally ingrained hunting and 
gathering tendencies; the need for sex, and its acquisition; the need for shelter, and its 
construction (without the use of tools); the use of “natural” tools, such as rocks to 
break nuts; the need for community and the creation, thus, of a social structure of few 
individuals; oral communication; defense of territory using one’s natural capabilities; 
in short, the things which Kaczynski would describe as “life-and-death” issues. 


These are things that animals make and do as well. Some, such as beavers, make 
impressive environment-altering constructions, and yet we know that this is part of 
their nature and of the wider nature around them. I thus see primitive hunter- 
gatherers under the same light, acting within the bounds of their nature. So I find the 
“human made”, as the single criterion of the artificial, lacking. 


I instead find that the question about the essential nature of anything (“What genes 
‘tell’ them to be”, as you said), to be a better criterion. For example, a human 
grabbing a fig from a wild tree seems to me as natural as a chimp doing it. But a 
human making fig jam from his garden in a pot for winter, is not; he is making and 
using extensions of his natural capacities and diverting from his natural urges, etc. 


In one sentence, I see it thusly: It is necessary (until now) for something artificial to 
be made/done by humans (or their systems). But it is not enough for something to be 
made/done by humans, for it to be artificial. 


UR: I think that you still are mixing up or not understanding correctly some of the 
concepts I used in my last answer. Moreover, in my opinion you seem to be 
committing some important errors. I am also going to point them out and to try to 
make you see why they are errors. 


= You say: “I try, as much as possible, not to make value judgments when asking 
about these things...So my question concerned facts.” Well, indeed you seem to 
have let some value judgements to be implied in at least some of your questions 
(especially the judgement “‘unnatural’ is bad”), because at least some of your 
questions actually did not only concern how to describe facts. Surely you tried 
consciously not to be influenced by subjective emotions or not to make value 
judgements, but unwittingly you did them in fact. 


= Conventionally (that is “usually”, “for most people most times”) “irrational” 
means “contrary to reason”, that is “what contradicts logics and empirical facts”, 
i.e., “anti-rational” (or more simply put: “foolish” or “stupid’”). So I distinguish 
between “irrational” and simply “non-rational”. That what is non-rational is 
merely something that is not rational, that is different from reason, but that is not 
necessarily anti-rational, contrary to reason. Deep down, values are not based on 
reason, so they are not rational; they are non-rational, but they are not necessarily 
against reason (irrational, i.e., anti-rational). Reason and value judgements, 
although different, can and even should be compatible. 


= You say: “I do not know whether you include things ‘done’ by humans in your 
definition [of ‘artificial’] though, or only the ‘made’ things.” Yes I do. I used 


“made” instead of “done” because I was speaking about material objects (e.g., 
tools) or physical effects of actions (e.g., ecological impacts). However, 
everything we do beyond merely thinking has material consequences, so 
ultimately, one way or another, it implies making something material or producing 
some material effect. So in practice it is not an important distinction. 


You say: “The definition of artificial as ‘human made’ seems arbitrary. It also 
seems to exclude what in my mind are genetically ingrained, animal-like activities, 
things that tie any animal (humans included) to its ecosystem ... [So] I find the 
‘human made’, as the single criterion of the artificial, lacking.” I think it isn’t so 
arbitrary. It is the conventional meaning of “artificial”. As I have said elsewhere, 
one should use the conventional meanings of terms if possible in order to avoid 
confusion and to facilitate correct understanding of the concepts they refer to. And 
if people usually understand by “artificial” what is man-made, this is the meaning 
we should use. We could change (stretch, shrink, force, extend, turn upside-down, 
discard, etc.) the conventional meanings of some terms to try to adapt them to our 
ideological necessities or conveniences, and perhaps sometimes we have to, but if 
taken as a custom and done without actual necessity, this is a vice that eventually 
will only create confusion and problems. So it is better to avoid it as much as 
possible and to try to choose those words which conventional meanings already fit 
our concepts, instead of inventing and trying to impose new meanings for old 
words. 


If something is artificial it is made by humans, and if something is made by 
humans it is artificial. This is the meaning of “artificial” that usually people refer 
to, use and understand. 


Of course, some words, like “artificial”, can have more than one different 
conventional meaning, depending on the context. “Artificial” can sometimes, when 
referred to some human behaviours, mean “contrived” or “intentionally different 
from natural behaviour’, being “natural” here “essential” (i.e. that what is part or 
expression of human nature). Thus, when somebody tries to act in such a way that 
it is not the usual and expectable way of acting for a person, or at least isn’t the 
usual and expectable way of acting for him (e.g., when he usually is cheerful but 
some day he tries to act very seriously; or the other way around), we say that his 
behaviour is being or seems very “artificial”. But this only applies for those very 
particular events and contexts (some very particular cases of human behaviour). In 
virtually the rest of the cases (which are the majority of them) when we call 
something “artificial” we usually mean and understand simply that it is “man- 
made”. So, the meaning you are trying to add to the general and conventional 
meaning of the term “artificial” (i.e., what is different from or even contrary to the 
essence —nature- of a human being), at best could fit somehow this traditional 
meaning (since it actually keeps on referring to the “man-made” sense because it 
refers to an intentionally modified behaviour) but only in some quite particular 
cases, not generally. So I wouldn’t take it as a valid meaning generally, or as the 
main meaning of the term “artificial”. 


If you want or need to refer to those behaviours that are not a proper expression of 
the nature of a given being, you can and should use other more unequivocal terms 
or expressions, like “non-natural” or, even better, “different from the nature of 
such being”, when you refer to a behaviour that is merely different to the natural 
behaviour of such being, and “anti-natural” or, even better, “contrary to the nature 


of such being”, when you refer to a behaviour that is opposite to or incompatible 
with the natural behaviour of such being. 


But in my opinion, one doesn’t refer to the “non-natural” (i.e., different to the 
nature of a given being) or “‘anti-natural” (i.e., anti-essential, contrary to the nature 
of a given being) senses or connotations every time he refers to something 
artificial, because not everything that is man-made is necessary alien or contrary to 
our nature. 


And, likewise, not everything made by humans is contrary to the non-human 
world (Nature). Though it is artificial. 


Artificial is simply “man-made”. To be different from or contrary to our nature 
particularly (or contrary to Nature generally), it is not to be artificial, but to be 
“unnatural” or “anti-natural”, respectively. Of course that every unnatural o anti- 
natural thing we make is artificial, but not every artificial thing, not every thing we 
make, is unnatural or anti-natural. 


Here I think that you are again making an implicit and even unconscious value 
judgement (“artificial is bad”) and letting it to influence your rational though, and 
that this makes you to feel that “my” definition of “artificial” is “arbitrary” (i.e. 
not completely suitable to refer to some facts). But the conventional concept of 
“artificial” doesn’t imply necessarily any value judgement. It is merely 
descriptive: what is man-made. 


Moreover, apart from mixing up descriptions and value judgements, you would be 
wrong too in assuming that this judgement is that artificial is bad. As I have said, 
to be “artificial” (i.e., man-made) is not necessarily to be bad. Some artificial 
things are unavoidably bad, but some others not. Which are and which not? Those 
artificial things that unavoidably harm or attempt against non-artificial world (or 
rather, those artificial things which unavoidably attempt against autonomous non- 
artificial world —wild Nature-) are bad. The rest of artificial things aren’t 
necessarily bad. 


You say that “beavers, make impressive environment-altering constructions, and 
yet we know that this is part of their nature and of the wider nature around them. I 
thus see primitive hunter gatherers under the same light, acting within the bounds 
of their nature”. True, beavers and humans can made dams. And sometimes (at 
least theoretically) both species could make dams which ecological effects were 
the same (dams that flooded the same extension in similar ecosystems; dams that 
were made with the same materials taken only from close surroundings; dams used 
for the same goal, that is, only to make a pond where previously there just was a 
stream; etc.) and thus, morally, we could judge both dams equally. But even in 
such a case, beaver-made dams couldn’t properly be called “artificial”, because 
they wouldn’t have been made by humans but by beavers, while human-made 
dams could. Morally they could be equivalent, but all those damns would not be 
artificial. Only human-made would. 


On the other hand, in practice and in reality, humans usually make dams that are 
much different (merely descriptively, without making any value judgement) than 
those of beavers (different extension and volume of the flood; different 
ecosystems; different materials; different uses; etc.) and that have very different 
(much bigger) ecological (and not only ecological) effects, so they could and 
should also be differently evaluated at the moral level. But this moral evaluation 


depends on the ecological (and other) effects of the dams, not merely on the fact 
that humans have made the dams. In other words, every dam made by humans is 
artificial, but only those man-made dams that imply unavoidably or inherently 
doing harm to Nature (included human nature) can be regarded as bad. They are 
bad because they are something else than merely artificial. 


Moreover, you seem to being somewhat romanticizing primitive hunter-gatherers 
(or their behaviour), thinking that (a) they always behaved accordingly to their 
nature and to their natural environment, and (f) that in doing so they couldn’t have 
done anything that ended up being against their own nature particularly or against 
Nature generally. 


Are you sure that primitive hunter-gatherer humans always acted within the 
bounds of their nature particularly, or of Nature generally? Where did civilization 
came from then? Was it brought by extraterrestrials or by demons from the Great 
Beyond? No, it was created (or at least the complex and long process that created 
it was begun) by primitive hunter-gatherer humans, most likely merely acting 
humanly (that is accordingly to their own nature). 


Anyway, it is not as important to know if primitive men always acted within the 
boundaries of their nature (œ) as it is to see and to take into account that they 
sometimes acted in a way that enabled them to transgress some of the natural 
limitations to their development and expansion (B). This was the real and main 
problem: to transgress natural (i.e., non-artificial) material limitations thanks to the 
making of technology. This began a self-maintained process of expansion at the 
cost of the ever-growing destruction or subjection of the non-human (i.e., non- 
artificial) world. Up till now. And it began very early, when we only were 
primitive hunter-gatherers, regardless those primitive hunter-gatherer ancestors 
acted always within the boundaries of their nature or not. 


In fact, it is our own nature which enables us to transgress natural (i.e., non- 
artificial) limitations making and using technology (tools). And, ironically, this 
always, sooner or later, ends up going against our own nature particularly and 
against Nature generally. 


D: The main problem I have had with the term “artificial” is that I included in its 
sense things which were not only done by humans. I see now that this was a 
misunderstanding, and that by your definition everything that is done by humans is 
artificial. 


And now another concern comes. You mention that “artificial” does not mean “non- 
natural” or “anti-natural” necessarily. But we define wild nature as that which is 
non-artificial and autonomous. And we define human activity as artificial. Therefore, 
we say that humans are excluded from wild nature by definition. 


In this way, wild nature can only be an environment for humans, but they remain 
apples and oranges (categorically different). Any other form of life or non-life, if it is 
autonomous (not domesticated, for example), is considered part of nature, but humans 
and their activities are not, by this definition, part of nature. And yet, human wild 
nature (our instincts?) is also a part of wild nature (being outside our control, and 
therefore non-artificial and autonomous, I suppose). And you say: “But not every 
artificial thing, not every thing we make, is un-natural or anti-natural”. However, you 
imply that it cannot, by definition, be part of wild nature (since it is artificial). 


However, now I believe I understand your way of thinking. Artificial activities are not 
part of nature -but they need not harm nature, either. Wild nature is the environment 
of humans (in the literal meaning of “that which surrounds and is separate from”). 


And finally, morally, there are activities which are directly contrary to it and 
therefore bad, and activities which are neutral to it and therefore not bad. 


Now, on to hunter gatherers, you say that I was “thinking that (a) they always 
behaved accordingly to their nature and to their natural environment, and that (f) in 
doing so they couldn’t have done anything that ended up being against their own 
nature particularly or against Nature generally”. The answer is yes to (a) and no to 


(p). 


Humans are naturally harmful to the degree that other animals are like that also. In 
fact, I believe it was a matter of circumstance that a small minority of humans started 
making technological leaps (I am referring to civilization) due to a recent 
combination of favorable environmental conditions in their areas, and so they 
superseded boundaries which had limited human growth (and destructive capacity) 
for a million years. Before that, to me, humans seem indistinguishable from other 
mammals. It is not that they do not harm their environment, or that they do not cause 
extinctions. But they do that to the degree that other animals do that as well. Of 
course they exploited their environment -it is in our nature, not only as humans, but as 
animals. These instincts, combined with technology piled up over centuries, created 
civilization. But without the advantage of technology, no band of humans could ever 
produce civilization. 


You say: “This was the real and main problem: to transgress natural material 
limitations thanks to the making of technology. This began a self-maintained process 
of expansion at the cost of the ever-growing destruction or subjection of the non- 
human (non-artificial) world”. Exactly! 


UR: I would like to make some further comments on the above: 


= You say: “The main problem I had with the term ‘artificial’ is that it included 
things which were not only done by humans. I see now that this was a 
misunderstanding, and that by your definition everything that is done by humans is 
artificial.” Well, I think I understand it generally, but I don’t understand what do 
you mean exactly with “not only done by humans”. That human beings are not the 
only animals that made similar things? That is, that at least some of those things 
you included are done also by other species (like, for example, dams which can be 
done by humans but also by beavers)? Or rather that at least some of those things 
are done only partly by humans, i.e., some parts or aspects of the thing are done by 
humans and the rest by other species or by other natural elements and processes 
(e.g. like many meadows, which are made and maintained in an early level of the 
plant succession by humans through cutting down or/and burning a wood and then 
through mowing or grazing, but also by Nature, which originally provides and 
maintains the species of grasses and plants that constitute the meadow, without 
humans have to plant or seed them)? I suppose that you referred to the first idea, 
“not done exclusively by humans,” but if not, I would say that in such cases in 


which some part of a thing is made by humans and the rest of it isn’t, the part that 
is made by humans is artificial and then the thing as a whole is partly artificial. 


Anyway, the problem was not only that you included things done by non-humans 
in the notion of “artificial”, but also that you excluded from it some things done by 
humans, like a shelter built without tools or the use of what you call “natural 
tools” (I still don’t know for sure to which tools are you referring with this 
expression). 


Thus, I want to reiterate that by “my” definition (it is actually the conventional 
sense of the term not only mine) not only everything that is done by humans is 
artificial, but also vice versa, everything that is artificial has been done by humans. 
Every man-made thing is artificial and only man makes artificial things". 


Moreover, that was only one of the two main problems you had with the term 
“artificial”. The other was that you unwittingly let descriptions and value 
judgements mix up. 


You say: “humans and their activities are not, by this definition, part of nature. 
And yet, human wild nature (our instincts?) is also a part of wild nature (being 
outside our control, and therefore non-artificial and autonomous)”. But then you 
seem to see a contradiction in my sentence: “... but not every artificial thing, not 
every thing we make, is unnatural or anti-natural”. 


First of all, let me acknowledge that in that sentence I did not expressed as 
unequivocally as I should have to. I should have said: “... but not every artificial 
thing, not every thing we make, is anti-natural (contrary to our nature particularly 
or to Nature generally) not even alien to our nature”. When I used “unnatural” I 
was referring only to what is not part or effect of our nature or essence, not to 
what is not part of Nature (i.e. non-artificial world). This latter sense would, 
certainly, be contradictory with “my” definition of artificiality (one thing can’t be 
artificial -human-made- and non-artificial -not human-made- simultaneously), and 
I was not thinking of it when I, clumsily, used “unnatural”. 


10 In Spanish, “to be” can be translated as “ser” or as “estar”, which are different verbs with 
different meanings. This can sometimes cause some confusion or ambiguity when translating. 
Like in this case, in which wasn’t clear to U.R. if “things that weren’t done only by humans” 
meant that sometimes other species do these same things by their own or if it meant that some 
things could be done partly by humans and partly by non-humans; or by the simultaneous 
cooperation of both species. It is true that, in case he had wanted to express this latter 
meaning, a native English-speaker would have written: “things which were not done by 
humans only”, so probably the real meaning of the original sentence wasn’t this. But it has to 
be taken into account that D. is Greek and U.R. is Spanish. [Note added later by U.R. for this 
post]. 

H This is not literally true. As I said before, I also consider artificial things those made by 
technological systems originally made by humans. For example, something made by a robot 
made by humans; or something made by a robot made by a robot made by humans. And so on. 
Those things would not be exactly and directly made by humans (theoretically they could be 
made even if there weren’t humans any more and only machines remained), but for the sake 
of simplicity and brevity, let’s consider in this debate that the “human-made” or “made by 
humans” notion includes the “made by technological systems originally made by humans” 
sense too. And to some extent the former notion indeed implicitly includes the latter one, 
because originally man would have been the one who began the process, who made the first 
machines which afterwards would make other machines and things. 


This said, my particular opinions about if we (or/and our works) are part of Nature 
or not, and to what extent we are part of it or not (i.e., the so-called “human/Nature 
dualism” problem), are: 


-Human works aren’t part of Nature (i.e., non-artificial world) or of wild Nature 
(i.e. non-artificial and autonomous world). They are artificial things by 
definition, so they can’t be part of non-artificial world. 


-We, human beings as a whole, that is, either as single individuals or gathered 
together in social groups, virtually are not part of (wild) Nature any more. 
Certainly, today, in almost every case and in almost every aspect of our lives, we 
are not part of Nature any more. Nowadays, and since many millennia ago, we 
are not part of wild ecosystems; we don’t have a niche or function in them. And, 
particularly nowadays, most of us even live in almost completely artificial 
environments or at least in highly artificialized ones (environments which have a 
great part that is man-made or human-modified compared to their non-artificial 
part). Most of us, nowadays, live mainly in an artificial environment, in a human 
world, either physically or psychically. Most of us nowadays live in cities and 
towns and spend most of our time indoors, inside buildings or vehicles or at best 
in paved streets. We live immediately and directly surrounded by hundreds or 
thousands of unknown persons and by human works. We rarely are immediately 
and directly surrounded by mostly non-artificial environments, much less by 
wild ecosystems. Many of us don’t even notice, think about or concern about 
natural world -i.e., non-artificial world- ever, or hardly ever. We interact mainly 
with other humans -many of them unknown people- or with human works -such 
as machines- and, in order to maintain the cohesion and the proper functioning 
of our huge social groups and technological systems, we have to observe many 
rules when interacting with such unknown people or with such human works. 
And most of us hardly ever, or at least not very often, interact with or 
experiment directly environments, processes or beings which are non-artificial 
for the most part, much less wild ones. And because of all this, we are forced to 
do many things that are not the things we would do if we were living in small 
social groups, immediately surrounded by mostly non-artificial environments 
and if our nature could express itself freely. That is, even the expression of our 
nature is seriously artificialized (influenced more or less directly or indirectly by 
human society and culture’’, by the groups we have created and by our own 
works and their effects). And, generally, as we have made our environments 
more and more artificial and cultural we have made ourselves increasingly 
artificial too. 


-Surely, once we had to be part of Nature completely, because we were created 
by Nature and from it. But, could we say exactly until when we were mainly part 
of Nature and from when we weren’t anymore? I can’t. But, surely to some 
extent we had already quit being part of Nature as individuals and societies 


1? Culture is everything that is the result of the teaching-learning or transmission of 
information about how to do things from some individuals to others, usually inside the same 
species and from older generations to younger ones. Among humans, virtually everything 
done as a group is culture (but not only this, many things done by individuals are, at least 
partly, culture too because they use to be the result of learning how to do them from other 
humans). And culture can be either material (material works such as objects, products or 
tools) or non-material (non-material things, such as ideas, beliefs, methods, values, etc.) 


much earlier than Neolithic Age (the beginning of agriculture) or than the 
beginning of civilization. Maybe it started when we began to make tools; maybe 
when we devised how to make and/or use fire; maybe at some point between. 
And it was a gradual process of differentiation from Nature during many tens or 
hundreds of thousands of years. Our culture, our works and our societies, were 
getting more and more complex and in turn we were getting more and more 
alienated from Nature, that is, more and more removed from it, and less and less 
part of it. Now, we virtually are not natural (i.e. non-artificial) neither thus wild 
(i.e. non-artificial and autonomous) anymore. 


-Although most of us are mainly part of the artificial world today, and the 
expression of our nature is also highly artificialized nowadays, human nature 
itself keeps on being part of (wild) Nature, keeps on being natural (non- 
artificial) and wild (non-artificial and autonomous). Our psychological and 
behavioural needs, tendencies and capacities keep on being almost the same than 
those of the former primitive humans, before they got themselves progressively 
more and more separated from Nature. And this has caused and causes many 
problems to us and to the natural (i.e., non-artificial) world. We “think”, feel and 
tend to act as we were natural (part of Nature) and wild (part of wild Nature), 
but our culture and society (our artificial environment) constantly tries to 
prevent us from doing it and forces us to live and act in ways that are not natural 
(i.e., ways that are not a product of our nature) or that are even anti-natural (i.e., 
contrary to our nature). 


- Finally, it is important to point out that to be “not to be part of” is not necessary 
the same than to be “physically independent from”. Now, we are virtually not 
part of Nature any more, because neither we are elements inside the non- 
artificial world set, nor we carry out any useful function in and for it anymore. 
However, we continue to be completely dependent on Nature in physical terms. 
We still have to take from Nature the space, the energy and the matter that we 
need to exist and operate. And we still need to dispose of our wastes throwing 
them in it. And this is going to be so forever. So when I say that the artificial- 
world and the non-artificial world (or human world and Nature) are “different”, 
“separated” or “independent” sets, I am not referring to that we and our works 
are materially independent from Nature, but only to that we are not elements 
belonging to the Nature set. 


So I suppose I’m a dualist for thinking this way, but never mind! As I said, to me 
this is the only logically and empirically consistent way of understanding this 
issue. 


You say: “Any other form of life or non-life, if it is autonomous (not domesticated, 
for example), is considered part of nature, but humans and their activities are not, 
by this definition, part of nature.” I understand what you want to say, but I would 
like to make a comment about the way it is said and some of its possible 
implications (about which probably you weren’t conscious and you didn’t want to 
imply). What do you mean by “autonomous non-life”? I suppose that you were 
thinking about non-artificial, non-living beings and systems that are dynamic and 
have and follow their own processes (i.e., their autonomy), such as geological 
features, the climate, the weather, some non-artificial and non-biological chemical 
reactions, or even the whole Earth beyond the thin layer constituted by the 
biosphere. And I agree, they are also part not only of Nature, but of wild Nature. 


But there could be, and indeed there is, other kind of “autonomous non-life” that is 
not part of Nature at all. I’m referring to artificial autonomous non-living (non- 
biological) things, such as robots, technological systems, human societies and 
cultures, etc. which have and follow their own dynamics. And surely you didn’t 
want to include them among the implications of your sentence, did you? So one 
has to be very careful with what he says and how he says it. Yes, you say “humans 
and their activities aren’t part of Nature”, but not only human activities (i.e. the 
processes through humans do things) aren’t part of Nature (i.e., of the non- 
artificial world), human works (the material things made through human activities) 
aren’t part of Nature either; not even when they are autonomous. 


= You say: “Wild nature is the environment of humans (in the literal meaning of 
‘that which surrounds and is separate from’).” Not any more. It surely was once, 
but not now. "° Nowadays, wild Nature isn’t our environment any more, because: 


-On any continent, except for Antarctica, what currently remains of completely 
and really wild ecosystems usually is a minor part of the total surface of those 
continents. Those real wilderness areas generally are now surrounded by at least 
visibly modified (i.e., clearly artificialized) ecosystems, if not by completely 
artificial habitats, not the other way around. So today our usual surroundings (at 
least for most of us), our environment, is not wild Nature any more. Generally, 
the wild doesn’t surround us or our works any more. Actually, today, we and our 
works usually surround wild Nature on Earth. 


-Even letting aside the latter, today, in most cases our immediate environment is 
quite artificial. Most of us usually don’t live or spend most of our time 
immediately surrounded by wild Nature, but by other humans and human works, 
in cities and towns, and indoors. Or at least surrounded by visibly humanized 
and modified ecosystems (i.e., rural areas). So, even though it were true that 
wild Nature still surrounded human world (the world modified or even 
completely made by humans) and not the other way around (and, as we have 
seen, that is not true any more), human, artificial world would still immediately 
surround us anyway. 


So, today our current environment, either generally and broadly or particularly and 
immediately, isn’t wild Nature any more. 


= You say: “it was a matter of circumstance that a small minority of humans started 
making technological leaps (I am referring to civilization) due to a recent 
combination of favorable environmental conditions in their area, and so they 
superseded boundaries which had limited human growth (and destructive 
capacity) for a million years. It is not that they did not harm their environment, or 
that they did not cause extinctions. But they did that to the degree that other 
animals do that as well. Of course they exploited their environment -it is in our 
nature, not only as humans, but as animals. These instincts, combined with 
technology piled up over centuries, created civilization. But without the advantage 
of technology, no band of humans could ever produce civilization.” I disagree with 
much of this: 


13 Remember that here I am focusing in this debate only on wild Nature on Earth; if we took 
into account also wild Nature beyond Earth (i.e., the rest of the universe, which is actually 
wild Nature too, because is not artificial and it is autonomous), your sentence could be 
virtually true even today 


-It wasn’t only a matter of circumstance that all humans started making 
technological and social “leaps” or changes". (I am not referring only or 
necessarily to civilization). It wasn’t only due to a combination of favorable 
environmental conditions in their area that they transgressed boundaries which 
previously had been limiting human growth and destructive capacity. 
Environmental conditions certainly would have played an important role in some 
of those technological or behavioural “leaps” (e.g. the expansion of Homo 
sapiens out of Africa, the adoption of sedentism, or the emergence of 
agriculture), but not in all of them. And, certainly, not in the earliest of them, 
like the use and making of tools or the use and making of fire. These first 
technological leaps were mainly driven by our own nature. We have the capacity 
of, the tendency to, and even the need for using and making tools. It is in our 
genes (not exactly how to use or to make a particular tool in detail, but the 
capacity, tendency and need to use or make tools, generally). We had been doing 
it much before we were H. sapiens. At least since first humans" emerged in the 
Lower Paleolithic Period.'° Maybe even much before we were humans. I 
mentioned previously that even chimps use and make rudimentary tools. And 
not only chimps, some other animal species use tools.'’ And, certainly, the 
progressive improvement of those tools (e.g., from a mere unmodified stone, to a 
broken stone with a cutting edge, to a flintknapped hand axe, to a spear point or 
a blade, to a spear thrown with an atlatl -or spear-thrower-, to an arrow thrown 
with a bow) provided us with ever more advantages (made easier for us to obtain 
food and to defend from predators, for example) that allowed our ancestors to 
progressively escape from more and more of the boundaries imposed by our 
natural (i.e., non-artificial) environments to our growth and expansion, and 
acquire an ever bigger technological capacity for the modification of Nature 
(and in turn they also made them dependent on those tools to survive thereafter). 
And the same happened with fire somewhat later (maybe about early Middle 
Paleolithic Age’). Fire reduced hugely the risk of nocturnal predation on 
humans; allowed us to better resist cold climates, so allowed or at least make 
easier for us to expand and colonize colder areas of the Earth; made it easier 
eating some foods and allowed us to eat some things that were inedible or 
dangerous because they used to have parasites, diseases or poisons in them if 
uncooked; allowed us to prolong light hours and thus increased daily hours of 
activity; made us even more social and cultural and boosted a further 
development of language gathering us around campfire; reduced some 
evolutionary pressures of natural selection over our species, thus changing our 
genetics (e.g., our jaws and teeth reduced their size and strength; even our 
natural behaviour —our nature- was somewhat modified in a sort of feed-back 


4 They had not necessarily to be “leaps”, that is, relatively fast and abrupt changes. 
Undoubtedly they were slower and more gradual processes of change in many cases. Though, 
in any case, they always ended up implying important changes and significant impacts. 

5 Homo genus; the first humans, H. habilis, got this name because they already used and 
made tools: “habilis” is “skilful” or “crafty” in Latin. 

° See, for example: “Ancient Tools” in the website of The Smithsonian National Museum of 
Natural History. (http://humanorigins.si.edu/evidence/behavior/stone-tools). 

’ For the use and/or making of tools by non-human animals generally, see also, for example, 
“Tool use by animals” in Wikipedia. (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Tool_use_by animals). 

18 See, for example: “Control of fire by early humans” in Wikipedia. 
(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Control_of_ fire by early humans). 











loop, like for example, making us not to feel fear from fire, or to feel quite 
fascinated or even attracted by it at night) and making us dependent on it forever 
more; etc. And all this let or even pressed us to transgress some natural limits 
and began and prepared the way for further leaps and transgressions (some of 
them, certainly, much more influenced or even determined by environmental 
conditions). 


-Some boundaries to growth and destruction were transgressed much earlier than 
you seem to think. All the leaps and transgressions commented in the previous 
point, already happened during Paleolithic Age and quite independently from 
environmental circumstances in many cases. Of course, later “leaps” were ever 
bigger and more impacting, but the transgressions didn’t begin just with the 
emergence of agriculture and animal husbandry (i.e., in the Neolithic) or just 
with the emergence of civilization (i.e., of societies with cities —“civitatis” in 
Latin-). These two were critically important and serious impacting leaps, but 
they were only two (quite recent) stages on a much older process. 


-Before civilization humans already harmed their environment and caused 
extinctions. And sometimes they did that in ways and to a degree that other 
animals do not. The ecological damage that primitive humans caused before 
civilization was, at least sometimes, much bigger than that caused by other 
living beings (though many other times, certainly, it was a similar impact; and in 
some very rare cases, as I said, some other living beings caused even much 
bigger damage). I am not referring only to the highly controversial, to date never 
unequivocally proved, and well-worn Pleistocene overkill hypothesis’? (of which I 
am quite skeptic”’), according to which nomadic primitive hunter-gatherer 
humans were the main cause of extinction of the Late Pleistocene megafauna in 
the Americas and Australia or even in Eurasia and Africa through excessive 
hunting. While it is a controversial issue too, there are researchers that think that 
sometimes the primitive hunter-gatherers greatly modified ecosystems through 
the use of fire.*’ And in Australian mainland, aboriginals introduced and/or 
expanded the dingo which likely locally outcompeted the thylacine or 
Tasmanian wolf, Thylacinus cynocephalus, and the Tasmanian devil, Sarcophilus 
harrisii, much before Europeans (and with them civilization) arrived in there.” 
And Polynesians, though they certainly were Neolithic people (agricultural 


' See, for example: “Hunting Hypothesis” in “Quaternary extinction event” in Wikipedia. 
(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Quaternary_extinction_event#Overkill hypothesis). 

* Basically because, even if at some point it were definitely proved true, this wouldn’t 
necessary mean that all those extinctions were bad from a moral approach that holds that the 
autonomy of wild Nature is the highest value. See: Ultimo Reducto, Con Amigos Como 
Estos..., 2009, pages 140-147. 

*! See, for example: Gifford H. Miller et al., “Ecosystem Collapse in Pleistocene Australia and 
Human Role in Megafaunal Extinction”, in Science, vol. 309, July 8, 2005. 
(https://websites.pmc.ucsc.edu/~pkoch/EART_229/10- 

0127%20App1.%20C%20in %20animals/Miller%20et%2005 %20Sci%20309-287.pdf); o M. I. 
Bird et al., “Humans, megafauna and environmental change in tropical Australia”, in Journal 
of Quaternary Science, 28 (5), 2013. 
(https://ro.uow.edu.au/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?referer=https://www.google.es/&httpsredir=1 &arti 
cle=2020&context=smhpapers). 

?? See for example: Penny Durham, “Dingo’s arrival led to thylacine and devil extinctions”, in 
The Australian, January 21, 2020, in reference to an article of the same date by Jane Balme 
published in Scientific Reports. 




















societies without metal tools), were quite technologically primitive still, and 
surely they still weren’t civilized at the beginning of their colonization of the 
Pacific Islands (though later, just before Europeans contacted with them, some 
of their societies, like Hawaiians, were already almost civilized). Even so, they 
extinguished many species and destroyed or profoundly modified many 
ecosystems in the islands they progressively colonized.” The Indians of the 
Great Plains (and their earlier ancestors), especially before the “second arrival” 
of the horses with the Spaniards™, sometimes killed hundreds of bisons by 
making herds fall over a cliff or gully. They ate only a small part of the carcases, 
and the rest were left to rot.” These are some examples of non-civilized 
primitive people causing extinctions and destroying or harming ecosystems in 
ways (burning, introducing exotic species, colonizing them by deep sea long 
distance programmed and organized navigation, etc.) and/or at a rate, a scale and 
a intensity that no other known animal can emulate. And, except perhaps for 
some of the Pleistocene extinctions in America, Australia, Eurasia and Africa, 
and for the intensity and extent of the ecological modifications caused by the 
fires in some cases,”° those are facts, independently of how we evaluate them 
morally (probably not all of them were actually bad). One can regard those 
human activities as good, bad or neutral, but anyway they happened indeed. So 
before civilization, primitive men did already extinct other species and did 
destroy ecosystems, and what is more important, they did it in such a way and 
degree that it cannot always be equated with the way and degree other species 
did/do it. 


-You say that our nature, combined with technology piled up over centuries 
creating civilization, like as it had been an accident, an unintended coincidence 
by pure chance, but in my opinion this is not the correct way of describing it, 
because our nature and technology (i.e., tools) aren’t inherently separated or 
independent things that at some point casually “combined” or get in contact and 
began to influence one another. Technology didn’t appear out of nowhere, 
magically. Rather, technology is (at least fundamentally and in its origin) a 
product of our own nature. Technology emerged from and by our nature through 
our natural capacity, tendency and need to make tools and use them. So it was 
linked to our nature since the beginning. To suggest that technology and our 
nature combined casually at some point is like saying that a son and a mother 


23 See for example: “Rapid prehistoric extinction of iguanas and birds in Polynesia”, David W. 
Steadman et al., PNAS, March 19, 2002. (https://www.pnas.org/content/99/6/3673); or 
Zoological Society of London, “Catastrophic mass extinction of birds in Pacific Islands 
followed arrival of first people, research shows”, March 25, 2013, review of "Magnitude and 
variation of prehistoric bird extinctions in the Pacific”, Richard Duncan et al., PNAS, 25 
March, 2013. (https://phys.org/news/2013-03-catastrophic-mass-extinction-birds- 
pacific.html). 

4 Equids (horse family) have become extinct in the Americas some thousands of years before, 
maybe because of primitive humans. 

25 See for example, George Wuerthner, “An ecological view of the Indian”, in EF! Journal 
n°7, pages 20-23, August 1, 1987. 

26 In addition to the references mentioned above you can see also: Anthony Barnosky et al., 
“Assessing the Causes of Late Pleistocene Extinctions on the Continents”, in Science, vol. 
306, 1 October, 2004. 
(https://repository.si.edu/bitstream/handle/10088/8798/paleo_Barnosky_et_al_2004 Science.p 


df). 











“combined casually at some point”. It is absurd. They actually go together since 
even before the birth of “the son” (technology, in this case). 


-You say that “without the advantage of technology, no band of humans could 
ever produce civilization”, and this seems to imply that without the advantage of 
technology humans could not have begun the process of social development that 
took us to civilization (and later to technoindustrial society) and thus, without 
technology, humans would have behaved like any other animal species, without 
causing more impact than other species. But actually without the advantage of 
technology, no band of humans could ever... have been humans either. 


As I have said, humans and technology (i.e., tools) go inextricably together since 
the very beginning of human genus (Homo) or maybe even before. The need for, 
tendency to and capacity for using and making tools are wired in our genes. 
They are part of our nature, of our essence, of what we intrinsically are. 
Technology is a product of our nature (and in some aspects, our nature is partly a 
product of technology; like, for example, the feed back that happened between 
fire and human natural behaviour that I commented above). Using and making it 
is somewhat programmed in our nature; at least the tendency, the capacity and 
the need to use and make it, though not the particular details of how to make and 
use each particular tool (we have to learn it from other individuals, i.e., to get 
culturally, those details; but we have naturally the capacity and tendency to learn 
it quite easily, especially in regard to some old, simple technologies). 


Of course that without technology we could not have produced civilization, if 
only because if technology hadn’t existed it would have been because our nature 
wouldn’t have been the same that it is and thus we wouldn’t have been what we 
today know as humans. And obviously without humans there couldn’t have been 
human civilization either. But this is a sort of truism; it doesn’t provide much 
further enlightenment about the particular phenomenon that is being assessed. 


Moreover, to say that is like saying that without the advantage of thumbs, or of 
intelligence, or of sociability we couldn’t have produced civilization. So what? 
This doesn’t provide any productive way of understanding and dealing with the 
problem we are analyzing, because it would have been impossible that actual 
humans didn’t use and make technology at all. 


The irony is that, we, emerging from Nature and by autonomously expressing 
our own nature (e.g., using and making tools -technology-), began an ever more 
complex process of development that ended enslaving us more and more 
(preventing us from completely expressing autonomously our nature any more; 
that is from being really free) and destroying or enslaving Nature more and more 
too. 


And the solution, if there is any completely satisfactory solution, is not to 
hypothesize about theoretical past or future scenarios in which humans could 
exist but didn’t use technology at all or in which they could use it but kept it in 
check so they avoided, consciously or not, any further uncontrolled 
technological and social developmental process and its impacts. That is like 
speaking about the existence of humans that don’t breathe. Impossible! 


A more practical and realistic approach is to accept that, if humans do exist, they 
will be always inherently accompanied by some kind of technology (if only a 
primitive kind of technology), and thus probably, sooner or later, a process of 


social and technological development can begin that will end up eventually with 
the above-mentioned impacts (or similar ones). And, nowadays, through 
destroying technoindustrial society or reducing human population to very, very 
small numbers (or both), we at best can make this process to “go back” and “to 
slow down” to some extent, and thus make it to take a lot of time to achieve the 
current level of development again. But we can not do much more. 


= J seethat you have noticed (and have you also understood why?) that I usually do 
not use the term “good” but only “bad” and “not bad” (this latter in the only sense 
of morally neutral, not of good). The explanation for this (why I don’t believe in 
the existence of absolute goodness and thus I reject to promote goodness) goes far 
beyond the boundaries of the present debate. A tale of mine that is greatly related 
with this issue is “The Well-Meaning”. 


This discussion has made me to review, put in order and further articulate some of my 
ideas and intuitions. Thank you. 


